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SPEAK UP 


a 
THE ALPINE 
Dear Sirs: 


In the January 9th issue of ‘‘PIC’’ there 
appeared a photograph of the ‘‘Alpine’’ 
Restaurant. I believe it was a fine pic- 
ture, but the explanatory description 
given underneath was worded so as to 
give the reader (when hastily read) a 
bad impression. I give you the actual 
wording: ; 

“The Alpine is a Swiss. restaurant 
which specializes in imported beer and 
encourages group singing. This review 
has omitted the beer joints in Scollay 
Square, whose entertainers and bands 
are notable more for their noise than 
their talent. These clubs are camera-shy 
because they cater to sailors, and the 
navy is touchy about pictures of their 
service men on leave drinking at bars.”’ 

One of the entertainers received a let- 
ter from someone in Hartford, Conn., 
who had recognized her in the magazine 
picture, addressed as_ follows: “The 
Alpine, Scollay Square, Boston.’ An- 
other entertainer was called by long- 
distance telephone and was urged by her 
mother to quit ‘‘this ill-reputed place, as 
it plainly stated in “PIC” Magazine.”’ 
Scores of people have misunderstood the 
article and have spoken to me about it. 
I am the M. C. of the‘ ‘Alpine,’ and, 
personally, owe you loads of thanks for 
the picture. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE BEVERST 
Boston, Mass. 


KATE BENDER 


Dear Sir: 

In your December 12, 1939, issue of 
“PIc,’’ you gave an account of the Kate 
Bender murder case: Kate Bender was 
the notorious murderer of Kansas. 

In the account of the Kate Bender case 
you stated that a posse traced the Ben- 
der family to the Osage Indian country, 
at which place she was hung along with 
her father. 

It might interest you to know that dur- 
ing the time of the Kate Bender reign 
of terror, my grandfather, Mr. Shedrick 
Ross, drove a stagecoach between Cof- 
feyville and Independence, Kansas. 

He had related to my father that he 
had visited the Bender Inn on several oc- 
easions. Incidentally he was also with 
the posse that killed Kate Bender. 

What I would like to say is that he 
told my father that Kate Bender was 
found hiding in a corn field, at which 
place she met her death. She was not 
hung, but was shot to death by the 
posse. She was hiding in a corn shock 
when the posse found her. They opened 
fire on her. The corn shock was shat- 
tered to ribbons, and Kate Bender was 
dead with twenty-four bullet holes in her 
body. So I believe this may account for 
the theory of 1910. Was Kate Bender 
dead or not? 

Yours truly, 
: LOUIS S. ROSS 
Lansing, Michigan. 


JOE HILL FAN 


Gentlemen: 

I was very pleased to see an article 
about Joe Hill in the December 12 issue 
of “PIC.” (Beginning on page 37.) Can 
you give me his address? I would like 
to write hima fan letter. 

I wouldn’t be without a single issue of 
your magazine—it gets better all the 
time. I especially liked the Kate Bender 
story, and would like one about the Lizzie 
Borden case in Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Yours sg tag 
M. HANSON 
Forth Worth, Tex. 


“PIC” will forward any fan mail.—ED. 


FRIDAY BOMBING 


Sirs: 

In the January 23rd issue of your 
magazine, ‘‘PIC,’’ you ran a-story of 
“The Good Friday Bombing Case,’’ which 
occurred in the vicinity of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. I always read these cases you print 
and have always found them very inter- 
esting. However, in this instance I 
should like to offer you some correct in- 
formation, which your story lacked. 

Your story mentioned two men who 
assisted in the investigation; namely 
John Pike and George Campbell. It was 
stated that these men are two of the 
world’s greatest bomb experts. This I 
don’t want to correct, for it is a compli- 
ment. 

However, the true names of these men 
are not John Pike and George Campbell, 
but Lieut. James A. Pike, head of the 
New York City Bomb Squad, and Harry 
A. Campbell, assistant chief of the bu- 
reau of explosives. 

I know this information to be correct, 
for Harry A. Campbell is my father! 


Sincerely, 
J. BOHLING 
Hempstead, L. I. 


FREDERICTON 


Dear’ “PIC”: 

As an ardent reader of your magazine, 
and also having been in the Province of 
New Brunswick, Canada, a couple of 
times, I wish to draw to your attention 
that a mistake has been made in the 
capital city of the above province. 

Tell Bob Edge, Jack Mathews and 
Lefty Gomez to check up on their geog- 
raphy, as Fredericton is the capital of 
New Brunswick, page 34, Feb. 6 issue. 

Your magazine is swell, so let’s hear 
from you in an early issue. 

GORDON G. HUFFMAN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


JOE MARINELLI 


Dear Sir: 

I notice in your Feb. 6th issue you have 
an article with pictures of one Joe lan- 
notti, featherweight, who is pictured in 
your sport section, winning by a knock- 
out over Joe Marinelli. 

As I am very closely associated with 
Marinelli and all of his fights, I nor Joe 
can remember a fight with .Iannotti, 
either in his amateur or professional ca- 
reer. 

I’m sure you will correct this, as Joe 
Marinelli is on the way to the top of the 
fistic ladder, and at this writing he has 
just signed for a fight with Pete Scalzo, 
who is next man to Joey Archibald, the 
present featherweight champion of the 
world. 

For further proof, I am sending you a 
copy of one of Marinelli’s photos, and you 
can see there is not the faintest resem- 
blance. 

Yours in sports, 
“CHOPPIE” ROST 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 

In your current issue—Feb. 3rd—you 
have a full-page spread showing lannotti 
scoring a knockout over Joe Marinelli. 

There must have been an error in re- 
porting, for Joe Marinelli is one of the 
ranking featherweights, is undefeated as 
a professional, and is signed to box top- 
notch Pete Scalzo in the Windsor Palace 
here in New York Monday. 

I’m enclosing a picture of Joe and you 
will note he nowhere resembles the Mari- 
nelli featured in your issue. I trust you 
will correct this mistake, as you must 
have many readers, and it really affects 
my fighter’s reputation. 

Sincerely, 
DEWEY FRAGETTA 
New York, N. Y. 


Iannotti defeated Mickey Marinello, not 
Joe Marinelli.—ED. 
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Lucille vacationed in Southern California before 
making "Marines Fly High." There she posed for 
some 75 photographs in about 12 costumes. For 
Lucille's New York holiday, turn to the next page. 


LIDAY 


hORMANS 


HEN she is on the West Coast, Lucille 

Ball can’t get away from photographers 
even during her vacation (see the Hollywood 
Cover, p. 3).. Last month Lucille went to New 
York for an honest-to-goodness escape from it 
all. Show-going, shopping and night-clubbing 
were to be the limit of her activities—no cam- 
era work, she insisted. But like the postman 
who hikes on his one day, off, Lucille spent an 
afternoon at Korman’s, posing for “PIC”. 
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MANHATTAN GLAMOUR differs from the Hollywood brand. 


Wrapped in furs and jewels, Lucille is dreamy and languorous 
above. Left, she carries an imperious Katharine Hepburn pose. 
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LUCILLE ADORNED with orchids (above and opposite) is 


showier, more exotic than the outdoor girl on preceding page. 
Before coming East, Lucille finished “Marines Fly . High.” 
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ETTY JANE BOWMAN, 14- 

year-old horse trainer of. Plain- 
view, Texas, has conceived a smart 
plan for cracking Hollywood. She is 
building up a stable of diving horses, 
and when she is ready she can ride 
triumphantly into movies through the 
stunt-department gates. She has four 
trained horses, all capable of making 
35-foot dives, and a young colt which 
started last summer and now is able 
to take off of a 10-foot platform. The 
horses are introduced to the water 


E'S STUNT HORSES — 


when they are about ten days old. 
Betty Jane rides the colt’s mother 
into a lake and coaxes the youngster 
to follow. Within a few weeks the 
colt is jumping off a platform a few 
inches above. the level of the water. 
Gradually the platform is raised. 
Recently the horses made their first 
public appearance and drew a crowd 
of five thousand. That same day 
she turned down an offer of $1,000 
for her best horse because she doesn’t 
want to break up her quartette. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRESERVES FILMS 
FOR POSTERITY 


LS unknown to the general public is the work of 
| preserving American history in films, now being carried 
on by the Motion Pictures and Sound Recording Division of 
the National Archives in Washington, under the direction of 
its chief, John G. Bradley (left). The credit for understand- 
ing the part motion pictures could play in the preservation 
of America’s records belongs to Will Hays, who fought for 
their inclusion in the projected National Archives. Others 
coneerned with the project regarded movies solely as enter- 
tainment, not worthy of an equal place with the charts, maps 
and original documents that make up the public records of 
the United States. Thanks to Mr. Hays, the importance 
of film records has been recognized by the government. 


GOAL---500 YEARS 


TER the establishment of the di- 
vision in 1935, Captain Bradley 
journeyed across the continent to the 
film producers: in Hollywood and then 
back to the distributors in New York— 
everywhere asking one question: “How 


can we preserve film five hundred 


years?” Usually the men of the movies 
laughed at him. Their only answer was, 
“We are interested only in producing 
and selling pictures.” Film was some- 
thing to be made, shown to the public, 


Ye 


and then thrown away. No one had 
bothered to preserve it before. This 
question of how to preserve film resolved 
itself into two aspects: (1) To provide 


adequate means to reduce fire hazards. 


(2) To prolong the life of film material 
so that it would be comparable to that 
of other records. ) 

By constant experimentation, the fire 
hazard has been almost completely 
eliminated. Each individual reel of ni- 
trate film (the kind most liable to fire 
and explosion) is isolated in a separate 
fireproof, explosion-proof and gas-tight 


compartment, which has-a-vent te the 
exterior to permit easy and quick release | 
of any pressure from gases in the process 
of combustion. This compartment is 
housed in a fireproof, explosion-proof, 
vented cabinet in a fireproof, explosion- 
proof, vented concrete vault within a 
vault isolated in a remote section of a 


- fireproof building. For less expensive 


storage, looking toward future expan- 
sion, experiments are being carried on 
using a cooling 5 ie as the protective 
factor. 

Prolonging the actual life of film is 


IN THE EDITING Sastre of the Motion Pictures Division of the Ar- 
chives the film is examined to determine its condition. Here it is cut and 
spliced, eliminating unnecessary or damaged footage. The Division main- 
tains an auditorium where films are projected for government agencies. 
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IN THE CLINIC a small piece of the film is subjected to further tests 
to determine its life expectancy, how long it will remain serviceable. Be- 
fore its lease on life is up, the entire film subject will be duplicated, 
thus insuring that a valuable record will be preserved indefinitely. 


“BIC” 


THESE REELS of film have been subjected to “accelerated aging,” under 
tests to find out the preservative value of various containers, the detri- 
mental effect of differing degrees of heat, and the respective resistances 
of nitrate and acetate film. The film showing bubbles has been affected. 


the most fascinating aspect of the divi- 
sion’s work. With the co-operation of 
the Carnegie Foundation, the National 
Research Council and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, tests have been con- 
ducted to find out just how long film 
will last under the best storage condi- 
tions—and what those best storage con- 
ditions might be. Film was folded back 
and forth until it broke; it was heated 


in a dry oven and weighed for the effect. 
The effects of humidity and 


of heat. 
temperature and rapid atmospheric 
changes were investigated. Extreme 


the storage and preservation of sound recordings 
of important events in recent American history. . 
Glenn C. Henry (above) is the sound engineer. 


MARCH 19, 1940 


variations of temperature were found to 


be detrimental. Low temperature and 
humidity proved to be the probable best 


conditions for storage. 


_ again be renewed, so posterity will be 


The probable life of all the film ac- 
cepted by the division is tested when it 
is received, to determine how much 
longer it will be serviceable. Before the 
time of its expected demise, new nega- 
tives are made. Thus, eventually, Cap- 
tain Bradley hopes literally to be able to 
preserve film for at least five hundred 
years. At the end of that period it can 


have deteriorated. Here it is being tested to 
determine refrequency response of amplifica- 
tion. Note visualized sound wave on oscillator. 


THESE COMPARTMENTS where the film is stored are fireproof and explo- 
sion-proof. The vented container (note inverted notches) would allow 
pressure to escape if this particular film caught on fire, thus prevent- 
ing an explosion which might ignite the other reels in the compartment. 


able to see 1940 United States history 
as we see it in the news reels or real life. 
Among the films accepted by the divi- 
sion (lack of money and space has pre- 
cluded the acceptance of much of the 
material offered) have been a serial of 
Warner Bros., entitled, “See America 
First,” depicting scenes, events and per- 
sons significant in American history; 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains,” a 
documentary film produced by the Farm 
Security Administration; a number of 
early Pickford. films; and an excellent 


collection of historical news. reels. 


THROUGH THIS MACHINE the technician can 


- tell, simply by examining the grooves, the condi-— 


tion of the sound on records. Here it is possible 
also to study various types of deterioration. 
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THE SIWASH YEAR BOOK . . . 1906 
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ARAMOUNT’S film, “At Good Old Siwash,” is a sentimental picture album of the days 
when spooning was the style, when you gave your heartthrob a burnt-leather cushion, 
when She thought He was daring because his speed-burner roared at twenty breathless 
miles an hour. William Holden plays “Petey” Simmons; Bonita Granville is Martha Scroggs; 
Ezra Stone is Alley; and Judith Barrett is Mirabelle, the Glamour Girl of Siwash College. 
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THE TIME HAS COME to depart our college -life and amid the tears (?) of AS VERDANT FRESHMEN—and verdant signifies the greenest of the green— 
admiring underclassmen go forth into the outer threshold of the greater bat- we first entered the hallowed halls of Good Old Siwash four years back. Be- 
tle. We beg you to receive this effort of a few superior souls as if it were neath the gray elms that shadowed the Lincoln-Douglas debate fifty years 
their dying testimony—the history of the Great Class of naughty ‘06. ago, we pursued the gracious Muses and grew to womanhood and manhood. 
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THE SIWASH YEAR BOOK .. . 1906 


CU MU NS SMU COLES, 


MOST POPULAR BOY MOST POPULAR GIRL 
WHO WILL FORGET our beloved “Home Plate,” the ice- CUPID PLAYED HIDE and seek in the treetops of Good Old 
cream parlor and center of our social life? We well remem- Siwash, joyous as any frat pledge, while the most romantic 
ber the howls of anguish from undergraduates when we courtship of collegiate history flowered into true love be- 
won the honor of naming a sundae, newfangled delicacy, tween Petey Simmons and Martha Scrogg, most popular 
after the most popular boy in the Class, Petey Simmons. girl. But of this gallant courtship, we tell you more anon. 


Y 


LIFE WAS A LONG sweet song to Alley—until he drew Mirabel Allstairs “WHERE, OH, WHERE are the verdant Freshmen? Where, oh, where are the 
name out of a hat for the Freshman dance, and started the most unrequited silly Sophomores? Where, oh, where are the Jolly Jolly Juniors? Where, oh, 
romance in the Class of ‘06. Mirabel turned Alley’s song into a dirge of _ where are the staid old Seniors? Where, oh, where are the Alumni’s children? 
misery because his sacred frat pin was only part of her scalp collection. Where, oh, where are the funny funny faculty?” Well, where are they? 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


THE SIWASH YEAR BOOK . . . 1906 


1 


RAH! RAH! RAH! for Petey and Martha. For love of Martha, Petey went 
to jail. For love of Petey, Martha went-.to jail. But in the face of ad- 
versity, the naughty ’06 spirit rose triumphant. We stuffed an old Civil 
War cannon with fruit and set it off—the jail was one big fruit salad. We 
opened all the fire hydrants, let the dogs out of the City Pound—and 
Simmons and Scroggs came out to face a new life, together forever. 


THIS HAS NOTHING to do with Professor Hogbottom’s class in calculus, have studied some. We have been compelled to burn the midnight oil, 


but there are some awfully good figures in this picture. However, our and now, young men and women, we are entering fully equipped into the 
college career has not been made up wholly of play and jollity. We greater battle confronting us outside our beloved Old Siwash College. 
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ATHLETES MAKE GOOD 
MATERIAL — 


N the search for film fodder, the movie 
companies have invaded new territory 
—the athletic field. Today you'll find 
talent scouts from Hollywood sitting 
alongside the talent scouts for colleges 
and: professional teams, at football 
games, track meets and Olympic try- 
outs. Among the youngsters whose first 
performances promise to put their names 
in electric lights in the next couple of 
years there are at least half a dozen with 
impressive athletic records. Unlike their 
predecessors—Red Grange, Jack Demp- 
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PATRIC KNOWLES, one of Warner Brothers’ white 
hopes, is an enthusiastic aviator, a skilled polo player 
and champion material at tennis. In his school days 
in England, he was star of the track team, also 


played cricket and football, swam, rowed and boxed. JOHN PAYNE, leading man in “King sey, etc—they are not cashing in on 
i _ of the Lumberjacks,” scored as high- celebrated names. Hollywood chose 
point man: at discus, hammer and them solely because they are typical, 


javelin-throwing at Roanoke Col- clean-cut, healthy American young men. 
lege. He also has swimming records. 


» 


AS HERMAN BRIX, Bruce Bennett, whose first film 
was “Blondie Brings Up Baby,” was the world record 
holder in the shot put and represented the United 
States in the 1928 Olympics. While at Washington 
U., he was mentioned for All-American football team. 


5 aes ‘aces DE GES chet RLS BBLS NT : 


ROBERT RYAN (above), who made his motion-picture début in Paramount’s “Golden Gloves,” 
won the heavyweight boxing title four years in succession at Dartmouth College. Forrest Tucker 
(left), in a leading réle in “The Westerner,” was called the greatest athlete Virginia had ever 
seen when he left Washington and Lee High. School. He played quarterback on an unde- 
feated football team, was all-State high scorer on the basketball team and won the discus- 
throwing championship of the South, while in_ High School. He has won letters in eight sports. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


ROBERT STACK 
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FOR “PIC™ photographer Sam Andre, Bob went through an afternoon’s 


work-out at New York’s Park Central pool and gym. In this series (above), 
he demonstrates his own pet dive—Andre labelled it “Stack’s back-buster.” 


ROBERT STACK, who administered Deanna Durbin’s first kiss in “First Love” 
and is being rewarded with the leading réle opposite Marlene Dietrich in 
“Seven Sinners,” has an impressive, all-round, international athletic. record. 
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AT LAKE TAHOE, California, where his family has a country place, Bob used BOB'S REGIMEN also included a two-hour work-out daily with the bar-bells. 
to go five miles every day on a paddle board to develop his shoulders. After He believes in eating heartily and then working it into muscle. With his’ 
that exercise he would play a round of golf and then go for a swim. brother, Bob won the International Outboard races in Venice, Italy,in 1934. 
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BOB WAS A MEMBER of U. S. C.’s polo team which won the 


Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Championships in *37 and. ’38. 
He holds the Lake Muroc roadster record of 115.68 mph. 


BOB'S BLOND HAIR didn’t photograph well.in movies and it 
-was dyed black. Embarrassed at meeting his friends, he says 
nevertheless, “I would dye it green so long as they pay me.” 


MARCH 19, 1940 


OAN BENNETT still is pursuing her will-o’-the-wisp—her ambition to be- 
come the hottest little number in Hollywood. Every time Joan has tried 
she has met up with the keenest competition the movie world has to offer, first 
from her sister Connie, in her younger days; then from Hedy Lamarr, in the 
beginning of her black-wig period; now Dorothy Lamour is hot on her heels, 
while Joan is swinging it out for the first time before the camera. In “House 
Across the Bay,” Joan plays a honkatonk entertainer, with a swing rumba num- 
ber titled “Chula Chihuahua.” In “Road to Singapore,” Dotty is a hhonka- 
tonk entertainer whose handsome partner lashes her with a whip during a gypsy 
dance. Joan, a girl who just can’t help looking quiet and demure, is finding 


JOAN REHEARSED her swing rumba for 
three weeks under the direction of Sammy 


Lee (top) for her first screen dance. Her | a , ; ; : 
idk <ilout lier dag who guea “wool. wool.” the competition pretty stiff. The only way to keep Dotty’s temperature down is 


to bundle her up in furs; Joan would look like a nice girl even in Dotty’s sarong. 
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DOTTY LEARNED a tropical stomp called “Kaigoon,” from Carmen D’Antonio who first broke into 
prominence when she appeared on the Oct. 18,1938, “PIC” cover while dancing at Leon and Eddie’s.. 


\ 


"PIC" 


DOTTY DOES A gypsy number featuring a bullwhip, with 
Anthony Quinn as her partner. The whip is wound about 
her waist and then Quinn flings her away and spins her 
around, using the same principle as a boy spinning his top. 
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EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


. 


PORTRAYS DR. PAUL ERRLICH 


N Warner Bros. film, “The Magic Bullet,” you will scarcely recognize 

| tough little bulldog-jawed Edward G. Robinson as Dr. Paul Ehrlich, the 

. scientist who discovered the cure for syphilis. With rare courage and a 
strong dramatic impact, Warner Bros. in this film tells the story of the man 

who dedicated his life to exterminating the worst scourge of mankind. Ad- 

vertised as “NOT a gangster film,” the picture offers Robinson a type of 

role to which that fine actor has too long been unaccustomed. He is gentle 

but dogged in his tenacity, prosaic in appearance, but eccentric in his 
disregard for medical conventions. Robinson, in “The Magic Bullet,” fol- 

lows the grand tradition of Paul Muni in “The Story of Louis Pasteur.” 


| 
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EHRLICH MADE 605 UNSUCCESSFUL FORMULAS. 


606TH WAS EFFECTIVE, CURE IS CALLED 606. 


TRIED BECAUSE ARSENIC IN THE CURE CAUSED SOME DEATHS, HE WAS EXONERATED. 
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Denise, a 19-year-old New Yorker, last appeared in the 


line at the Midnight Frolic. Although convent-reared, 
Denise is a true Broadwayite and frankly admits her princi- 
pal hobby is collecting money to ease that rainy day. 


A MURRAY KORMAN PHOTO 
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~NEW PARTNER 


AST year, for the first time in her professional 
career, Sonja Henie skated with a partner, Stew- 
art Reyburn. So popular was their tango number 
that Sonja added another partner to her troupe. He 

is Harrison Thomson, Chicago-born, Canadian- 
reared, whose earlier ballet training. under Stanley 
Judson in-England has equipped him for the male 
roles in Sonja’s skating versions of classical ballets. 
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“LES SYLPHIDES” WAS PHOTOGRAPHED BY SAM ANDRE AT THE GARDEN. 


Pep agtaes 


THE EVER-POPULAR BALLET WITH MUSIC BY CHOPIN (FAVORITE OF NIJINSKY AND PAVLOVA) HAS BEEN ADAPTED TO THE ICE BY SONJA. 
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TALLULAW’S MIDGET 
STEALS SPOTLIGHT 
FROM HERBERT HOOVER 


ALLULAH BANKHEAD is a girl of enthusi- 

asms. When she likes someone or something 
she goes the whole hog. Last summer it was the 
Giants, this fall it was the Georgia football team, 
Raymond Gram Swing and knitting—now it is 
Finnish Relief and Andre Ratoucheff. Andre is 
a 36-year-old midget’ with a brain as big as his 
body is small. As one of Tallulah’s best friends, 
he accompanied her to Gertrude Lawrence’s bene- 
fit performance of “Skylark,” where he was photo- 
graphed for “PIC” by Roland Harvey after he had 
attracted more attention than Herbert Hoover. 


GERTRUDE LAWREN 
Morosco. The guest of honor, Herbert Hoover, is seen in the background. 
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UNI and Gertrude 
Lawrence are sympathetic lis- 
teners as Tallulah expresses 
her indignation over her pro- 


= 


hee peter here / THE HOSTESS greets Paul Muni, who is now touring in “Key Largo” before 
formance of a | returning to Hollywood. Miss Lawrence stars in the comedy hit, “Skylark.” 
Little Foxes, 
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ANDRE was born of normal parents in Russia. His father was:a Lithuanian 


RATOUCHEFF meets Miss Lawrence. Andre speaks five languages, plays.the 
Guardsman. In May he returns to Morris Gest’s Miracle Town at the Fair. 


piano and each year exhibits his oil paintings at the Grand Palais in Paris. 


HE AMUSES THE GUESTS WITH HIS IMITATION OF MAURICE CHEVALIER. 


ALTHOUGH BORN IN RUSSIA, ANDRE IS RABIDLY PRO-FINNISH. BELOW 


i Bates largest little circus in the world is 

owned by Robert Krueger, twenty-seven- 

year-old timekeeper in an Omaha packing 

ee house. In a little more than-two years and 
| at a cost-of-about-$400, Krueger built his cir- 
cus of wood, rubber and muslin. The entire 

outfit, mcluding a parking lot, occupies an 

area of only fifty-six feet in length and eight ‘ 

feet in width. : | 

Every piece: of construction, every animal 

and every human in Krueger’s circus is pains- 

takingly built to scale. Oddly enough, every- 

thing was made from memory, because Krue- 

ger hasn’t been to a real circus in five years. 

He never was a circus “nut.” . But he was 
fond of the big top, and from the time he 


é 


MOST INTRICATE piece of equipment in the show is the steam calliope, held 
by Robert Krueger above. The music pipes are brass revolver shells. 
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NOTHING IS LACKING in the Adel Brothers Circus from the 
mighty elephant to the insignificant tent stake. There are nine 
tents, two bandwagons, a stake driver, a water wagon, 18 ticket 
stands—everything but stomachaches from too many peanuts. 
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OTHERS, CIRCUS — 


was ten until he married he saw one a year. ‘ of craftsmanship and human and animal life 
When Karen Adel Krueger was born two h bottled into one small world. This was the 
years ago, he began to build the circus. He | inspiration for me to build my miniature cir- 
called it the Adel Brothers Circus in honor — cus so everyone can see the same beauty I. 
of his daughter. The “Brothers” was added have seen.” ‘The Adel Brothers Circus is 
to give the project a touch of professional housed under 176 square feet of canvas and 
showmanship. “To me,’ Krueger explains, requires 700 tent poles, 900 tent stakes and 
“a circus is an everlasting thought of all types 1,200 feet of rope. : 
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MORE THAN 200 horses are quartered in the feed lot. Among the INSIDE THE big top (1 by 5’). are 10,000 seats, laboriously, 
menagerie animals are 17 camels, 10 elephants and $ giraffes. built to scale. It requires eleven trucks to transport them. 
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N the constant search for novel. ideas, it was only a 

question of time before some night-club dancer would 
capitalize on the smashing success of the film “Gone 
with the Wind.” Renee Villon got to bat first. “After 
seeing the film,” says Miss Villon, “I conceived the idea 
of a dance which portrayed Scarlett O’Hara of the Civil 
War period in her demure and modest hoop skirt and 
pantalettes, who, because of her love of life and love, 
endured a great many heartaches. With the aid .of an 
electric fan, my Scarlett would emerge as a modern 
Scarlett without the weight of heavy clothes and preju- 
dices—free as the wind to dress and act daringly 
without the finger of scorn being pointed.” Miss 
Villon’s Scarlett emerges daringly every night at the 
Old Roumanian, as photographed here by Sam Andre. 
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IN 1908, DONALD BRIAN (*) AND ETHEL JACKSON (**) CAPTIVATED NEW YORK _ IN THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OPERETTA OF ALL TIME. 


WHAT ARE THEY DOING NOW? 


THE STARS OF “THE MERRY WIDOW” 


x KETHEL JACKSON © eck = 


ETHEL JACKSON became so identified with her role that she was the 
Merry Widow. She married and went to live in: Ecuador, but in 1929, 
along with everyone else, she lost all her money and returned to the stage. 
Since then she has played eighty-one weeks in “The Women,” and has ap- 
peared in commercial films: This winter she is playing one of the sucker 
‘gamblers. in the Playwrights’ production of Anderson’s “Key Largo.” 


* DONALD BRIAN 


WITHIN A. WEEK after the opening of “The Merry Widow” everyone was 
whistling, singing and dancing the “Merry Widow Waltz.” Donald Brian 
became the great heart-throb of the day, adored by thousands of women. 
In 1931, twenty-three years later, he played a revival and the public 
found his Prince had lost none of its charm. This winter he returned as 
Grace MacDonald’s father in Jerome Kern’s “Very Warm For May.” 
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BNLLY SOOSE 
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' While attending Penn State, Billy Soose was asked 
by the dean to stop boxing before he injured some- 3 
f one. Now managed by Pau! Moss and Dick Pow- 
' ell, Soose has won his last 20 middleweight bouts. 


A SAM ANDRE PHOTO 
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SINCE FLATTENING SCHMELING, (ABOVE) JOE HAS DEFENDED HIS TITLE SUCCESSFULLY 6 TIMES. 


and crown against an unexpected up-. 
set. In any contest, however, astro- 
logical predictions are made only on 
the exact birth hour and. on the 
charts of all contenders. The un- 
favorable aspects of Uranus to Joe’s 
Jupiter may bring only financial 
losses rather than a ring defeat. 


fn many other champions, Joe 
Louis has- the luck-bringing 
_ Jupiter in the mid-heaven of his 
sunrise horoscope. Saturn (editor’s 
note: and a man-killing wallop) has 
helped him retain the championship. 
But the coming year calls for caution 
if he wants to hold both his money 


aia ey ERS fo Be a MME ae EU PPE Have you the same birthday as 
SHS T OH EO HHH EESHEHETERHREORESFEEEOEEOOEE this celebrity? if you have, fill 

STREET in this coupon and send to Astro- 
RAGpW ACh nadaddbnnsieVenabhsiaateds tonseekssasskabberetecessueences logical Ed “PIC,” 79 7th Ave., 

. N. Y. C. Every 50th (fiftieth) 

CITY aeeeeeesr SOC RODececoreesceseceseccecevacecedevecsesasccsteevegveusséseocee coupon received will entitle the 


sender to a personal stellargram 
free of charge. Your answer must 
: sats Ph A rs geet ak a be in the mail on or before the 


r date printed on the front cover 
HOUR OF BIRTH (IF AVAILABLE)................... of this issue of “PIC” magazine. 


Dr. Samuel H. Sweatt, Cheyenne, Wyoming, won the William Powell Stellargram. 
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FORTNIGHTLY READING ~ 


By NONA HOWARD 
This reading is based only upon the 


position of the Sun in your birth 


chart. Consult the paragraph 
headed by the dates between which 


your birthday falls. 


Covering period from Mar. 6th to Mar. 19th 


MARCH 21st TO APRIL 20th—ARIES 

In every way you're getting better and 
better conditions; some of you benefit. so- 
cially and romantically, others financially. 
Difficult days are almost over. 

APRIL 21st TO MAY 20th—TAURUS 

Full of energy and so determined to start 
you can hardly be held down. Keep cool 


- and take your time—there are plenty of 


opportunities as well as responsibilities 
ahead of you. 

MAY 21st TO JUNE 21st-—GEMINI 

Friends play an important part now; there 
is activity in connection with personal in- 
terests and professional ambitions which 
may conflict with home conditions. Be 
careful around large animals. 

JUNE 22nd TO JULY 23rd—CANCER 
Travel, interests far removed from your 
present whereabouts, or philosophical or 
oeeult study may hold your interest. There 
is possibility of gain from either radio or. 
through dealings with publications. 

JULY 24th TO AUGUST 22nd—LEO 

Be careful in handling your earnings as 
well as the money of partnerships, either 
business or matrimonial. Best chance for 
gain from matters afar or advertising. 
AUGUST 23rd TO SEPTEMBER 23rd—VIRGO 
The other half of any partnership in 
which you find yourself associated:can be 
helpful in increasing jomt earnings and 
keeping income ahead of the outgo. This 
is no time to become legally involved. 
SEPTEMBER 24th TO OCTOBER 23rd—LIBRA 


Ability to create a pleasant impression on 


those you contact should serve you well 
in dealings with the public. Don’t forget 
to watch your health; be careful not to 
overindulge in either food or drink. 


OCTOBER 24th TO NOVEMBER 22nd— 
SCORPIO 


. These should be pleasant weeks, with 


either romance and social. life active, or 
happiness and gain through your children. 
Constantly improved conditions indicated 
in connection with work and health. 


NOVEMBER 23rd TO DECEMBER 22nd— 


SAGITTARIUS 

Your tendency to take a chance needs no 
encouragement, but if you have to specu- 
late—or gamble—you have two important 
planets favoring you. Better keep an eye 
on professional and property interests. 
DECEMBER 23rd TO JANUARY 21st— 
CAPRICORN 
There is much correspondence indicated 
for you now in connection with home or 
property matters, and real estate shows as 
a source of gain. Some opportunities for 
short journeys may come now. 
JANUARY 22nd TO FEBRUARY 20th— 
AQUARIUS 

This seems to be a very active month in 
your home, with sudden changes and gen- 
eral upsets beyond the usual spring house- 
cleaning! Favorable for visiting relatives, 
however, so why not make plans for an 
away-from-home week? — | 
FEBRUARY 21st TO MARCH 20th—PISCES 
No use trying to keep in the background. 
Better make contacts in person. Remem- 
ber that your earning capacity and ability 
to accumulate possessions are at their 
best, so go after what you want and ex- 
pect to get it! — 
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T° most dangerous wild animal in North America is the moun- 
| tain lion. With one blow of its padded fore paw it can crush 
the neck of a full-grown steer. One snap of its powerful jaws will 
crush the: skull of a sheep. One rake of its cruel claws will gut a 
deer. Not infrequently one of these beasts goes berserk and kills 
for the sheer joy of killing. To keep grazing lands free from such 
o marauders, the U.S. Biological Survey employs a troupe of trained 
hunters. Dean of the government lion catchers is Giles Goswick, 

who in Arizona alone has captured more than 400 of the big cats. 
Goswick’s record is made more amazing by the fact that he lassoed 
most of the lions and took them alive. When.one of the cougars 
(also called panthers, pumas and painters) goes on a blood spree, 
Goswick hurries with his hounds to the scene of the last kill. Ears 
trained to interpret the cries of the pack, Goswick lopes along be- 
hind, waiting for the-deep-throated baying to change to the quick, 
excited yaps that the dogs give when the panther takes to a tree. 
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THE HOUNDS follow the trail by scent. Usually 
the puma.climbs a tree when the pack closes in, 9 
but sometimes he turns to battle on the ground. * 
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HUNTER GOSWICK ENCOURAGES A YOUNG HOUND “IN TRAINING” BY BOOSTING HIM UP INTO THE TREE FOR A CLOSER SCENT OF Lagos, LION. 
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STANDING AT THE BASE of the tree, Goswick spins his lariat waiting : THE CAT is pulled from the branches and lands fighting. It’s impossible to 
for the crouching animal to lash out at the clamoring dogs. Then keep the dogs under control and often the cougar kills one before he’s caged. 
the rope snakes upward and about the lion’s ‘tawny neck. Next step is to tie a stick in the lion’s mouth, then bind his legs. 


ROPED AND GAGGED the killer is crated to be packed out. 
Goswick sells young ones to zoos. Truculent old toms that 
aren't handleable have to be shot. Hides are worth little. 


GENE VENZKE 
Picture Runner = Insurance Man 


Husband 


VENZKE “THE STYLIST” 


By Lewis Burton, N. Y. Journal-American Track Authority 


N Berlin, New York and California, 

connoisseurs have. watched _ tall, 
brown-thatched Gene Venzke race and, 
with convincing: unanimity, termed 
him “The Stylist.” 

Thanks to the ladies, the din is 


louder, longer and shriller than usual” 


when Venzke wins one of the big in- 


door races at New York’s Garden. 


Hardly a Tyrone Power, Clark Gable 


-or Robert Taylor on close inspection, 


Venzke, at a distance; is all of them 
combined when he sets sail over: cin- 
ders or boards in his red flannel 
warm-up costume. | 

_ Yet a decade : ago. he was an athletic 
ugly duckling» He engaged frequently 
in road ‘rages: His ‘form. was as dis- 
jointed .as a mariohette operated by 
crossed - wirés. He belonged to that 
group disparagingly described as “gut- 
ter runners.” He ran in gutters until 

shotgun brought him down like a 
sage-hen and made him start develop- 
ing his form anew. 

It was in a stretch of eastern Penn- 
sylvania flatland that he was winged. 
He was a farm boy of 18 on a bird- 
hunting foray. His companion mistook 
Gene for a flock of grouse.and fired 35 
pieces of shot into his arms and legs. 


A country doctor removed four and 
left the remaining metal balls embed- 


ded where they were, to remain till they 
caused trouble—which they never did. 

Under the added burden of buck- 
shot, however, Venzke’s form became 
worse; so bad, in fact, that he had to 
admit it to himself. He hiked: over 
to Hill School, an institution m Potts- 
town, Pa., practically overrun with 
budding millionaires, and appealed to 
Mike Sweeney, the track coach. On 


‘request, Venzke gave a demonstration. 


These were the things Sweeney 
found wrong: Gene’s feet shot out at — 
crazy angles; his body hunched too far — 
forward; his head rocked from one 
shoulder to the other; his arms dan- | 
gled too low; his knee action varied * 
like a bronco’s. i 

But Sweeney observed, too, that — 
there was great natural resilience in his 
legs and an abundance of stamina. 

They went to work, step by step, — 
developing the picture runner of today. 

It took three years, but anyone ob-— 
serving Venzke now will see perfection — 
in every move. : 

Gene runs almost erect, with a slight © 
forward body angle imparting perfect — 
balance to his 6 feet 14% inches in | 
height and 165 pounds in weight. His © 


JOIE RAY Sleek | but Suk aes PAAVO NURMI Frail girl's arms Shoulders too muscled 


BILL BONTHRON 


>=. JACK LOVELOCK 
~_.., Frail girl’s arms 


knee action is pistonlike in regularity. 
By keeping his knees at the same 
Hevel i in the main portion of a one-mile 
‘race he moves along with a stride ex- 
jactly seven feet long. For the sprint 
‘at the finish the knees necessarily move 
| ‘higher, drive harder, and stretch the 
| stride to seven feet three inches. 
| His head is always steady and on a 
‘straight line with his spine. His arms 
‘are always carried high enough to give 
| his shoulders a slight lift, opening the 
chest cavity and increasing the breath- 
‘ing space. 
| The perfection of this form brought 
‘about the most phenomenal trans- 
| formation in track history. Sweeney 
and Venzke set to work in 1929. In 
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‘of an invitation to a special race in 
‘the Garden. At the start of 1932 he 
‘ran an astounding half mile. 

_ Old-timers rubbed their eyes and 
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GLENN CUNNINGHAM Flatfooted | 


‘feet always move on the same line; his 


(1931 Venzke was not deemed worthy 


LLOYD HAHN 


for the first time in 20 years dared to 
compare someone with the great John 
Paul Jones of Cornell, still considered 
the paragon of excellence by those who 
saw him. 

A month later Gene deck Paava 


Nurmi’s world record for a mile, and 


in another fortnight became the first 


in America to run a mile in 4 minutes 


10 seconds. 

Other runners have come as ‘close to 
perfection of style as their particular 
physiques permitted, but Venzke holds 
the advantage over the field because 


of several attributes. While most dis-— 


tance-running heroes fall short of per- 
fect proportion in some respect, Gene 
is built like the traditional tall-dark- 
handsome matinee idol. 

Chesty Joie Ray, a headliner for 
years, was sleek but too short. Lloyd 


Hahn was a muscle-bound Nebraska 


farmer. Ray Conger was too much 


Continued on next page 
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Muscle-bound farmer 


SYDNEY WOODERSON 


ae 


Anemic bookworm 
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JOHN PAUL JONES 


Paragon of excellence 


at eT 


RAY CONGER Too much leg 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


legs. Glenn Cunningham has the chest 
and arms of a strong man and a dis- 


tinctive flatfooted gait. Jack Love-. 


lock and Paavo Nurmr had arms thin- 


ner than a frail girl’s. Sydney Wood- . 
erson looks like an undernourished — 


‘bookworm. Bill Bonthron was _ col- 
legiate and attractive, but, like Hahn, 
too heavily muscled at the shoulders. 

Venzke captured the public fancy 
that February night eight years ago 
when he left the field flat and ran out 
in front alone at the Garden on his 
way to a 4:10 mile. He was dark, 
good-looking. His eyes were blue, and 


as nondescript as a cat’s, but the girls | 


in the side arena couldn’t see and ap- 
parently didn’t care. . | 3 
Ever since then, Venzke victories 
have been acclaimed like a triumph 
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for women’s suffrage. Owing to the 
advent of Glenn Cunningham, how- 
ever, such triumphs have not been as 
frequent as his army of followers would 


hike. 


It seemed that Venzke had at last 
found the right combination for mas- 
tery over Cunningham, his time-hon- 
ored rival, in 1936, until misfortune 
caught up with him outdoors. At the 
national indoor games, Cunningham, 
bitterly determined to run Venzke into 
the ground, virtually sprinted _ the 
whole way in the “metric mile.” 

In these battles of stamina it 1s 


form that ~ounts. Gene’s held up in 


the critical final strides and, as Cun- 
ningham. faltered, he slammed through 
the tape for a world’s indoor record of 
3:49.9, winner by less than a yard. 


The din that broke loose in that finish 
continued, for minutes and constituted 
the greatest ovation ever accorded a 
runner at the Garden. . 

Approaching his thirty-second birth- 
day, Gene appears now to be moving 
as well as ever. He inaugurated the 
campaign by defeating Cunningham in 
Boston. He continues to have endur- 
ance and speed, but when that is gone 
he will still be the “Picture Runner.” 

The last thing he will lose is his 
form. Once acquired, it’s an athlete’s 
treasure forever. 

In one respect, Gene must be a dis- 
appointment to many admirers. Mar-_ 
garat Eisenhower, an extremely pretty 
young lady in Reading, Pa., liked his 
style, too. At Hollywood two sum- 
mers ago they became man and wife. 
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PATROLS are in constant danger from avalanches (above). A shout or a 
shot is enough to start one. Swiss mountainéers long ago learned that a 
yodel will not launch a slide, and so have developed a yodel language. 


T’S not pure coincidence that most of Switzer- 
land’s crack athletes end up in the Alpine ski 
patrols. Since every able-bodied man between 20 
and 48 must serve_a prescribed time in the army, 
most of the Confederation’s Olympic material 
chooses snow duty. The patrols, numbering from 
four to eight men, are quartered in hostels, chalets 
or farmhouses during the winter. Each day they 
cover a designated area searching for smugglers, or, 
during war maneuvers, in quest of enemy troop 
movements. There is little routine other than that. 
Every soldier is allowed to bring his own skis into 
the service, and no effort is made to change his 
form. In practice, ski-soldiering is Indian fighting, 
with camouflage (above) the important principle. 


HELD BY ROPES, a sergeant rescues one of his men from death. 
The patrol member skied too close to the overhang and’ plunged 
from sight. The tips of his skis are visible in the foreground. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


A PARTIAL VIEW OF 60 SNOW DUGOUTS. A TROOP CAN SCOOP OUT AN ENCAMPMENT IN AN HOUR AND BE’ SAFE FROM ANY BLIZZARD. 


A TROOP MOVES IN. On average terrain a large detachment under full might start a slide or be overheard by the enemy. When not near-quar- 
pack can travel almost five miles an hour. The knapsacks when loaded __ ters, the patrols sleep out, often using the hole melted by their cooking fire 
weigh a little more than forty pounds. Rations include cheese, chocolate, (above) in which to sleep. They pack the hole with evergreen branches 
tea and corn meal. Most commands are given by hand signals as a voice (right). to prevent direct contact with the snow. The snow keeps out cold. 
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FINLAND'S GRAY GHOSTS 
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INCE Finland’s fighting gray ghosts put the skids to Russia’s 
streamlined war machine, ski-soldiering has taken on new 
importanee. To understand the Finns’ phenomenal success, it is 
necessary to understand their temperament. From early youth 
they are taught to be self-sufficient. During warfare each man 
becomes more or less his own boss. He carries provisions enough 
in his rucksack (right) to enable him to live several days if he 
is cut off from his detachment. He knows how to protect his 
eyes from snow blindness by smearing his cheeks with paste made 
from tallow and lampblack. Instead of two pair of socks, he 
stuffs.senna grass into his boots for the extra pair. At night he 
burrows into a snow bank, dries his gloves and leather moccasins 
by placing them next to his body. He isn’t dependent upon any- 
one for food or shelter. The Russians, on the other hand, move 
great bodies of troops at once. They depend upon supply trains , 
for food, and either build barracks or seek shelter in farmhouses. 
At night a handful of Finns, garbed in white so that they can 
hardly be detected against the snow, sweep down, destroy the 
; supply train, fire the shelters and vanish. The Russians must 
either retreat or starve. If they attempt to pursue the raiders, 
they are trapped and annihilated by ambushed sharpshooters. 
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ATHEDRAL SPIRES, in Califor- 
nia’s Yosemite National Park, jut 
2,000 feet into the air like giant fingers 
reaching from the valley floor. Flake 
Pitch, at the base of the Lower Spire, is 
acknowledged by the rock-climbing fra- 
ternity to be the toughest in America. 
It took three of America’s best rock 
climbers a year of study, a year of mak- 
ing photographs to work out the plans 
which at last saw them.on the summit 
of the Spire. Two of the three, Dave 


Brower and Bestor Robinson, both San — 


Francisco attorneys, later scaled Ship- 
rock in northern New Mexico, the last 
sizable rock on this continent which had 
defied all attempts to climb it. Both 
ascents were made with pitons and ropes, 
not as an aid, but as practical precau- 
tionary measures where footing was bad. 
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THE PITON, about six inches long, is made of flatt 
steel and can only be driven into a crack, which may 
_ split with the climber’s weight and send him to death. 


FLAKE PITCH, the granite guardian of Yosemite’s Lower — 
Spire. Robinson clings to the face of the cliff and sinks 
in a piton. Many have fallen from the precipitous spire. 
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ONCE THE PITON is anchored, the carabiner is attached 
in the metal eye. The rope, looped through the carabiner, 


is entwined about the climber to catch him if he slips. 
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THERE'S NO WAY of knowing if a piton is sunk solidly’ enough to hold the weight of a man. If he. slips, his 
mates below jerk up the slack so that he doesn’t plunge to death. If he is above the piton, he may fall several 
feet before being caught. The carabiner works as a pulley by which a dangling man is lowered to safety. 
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ON TOP, the three build a rock cairn. Dotted line shows the route they took. Descent takes only an hour—by 
roping down (right). Since these photos were made, there have been five other successful assaults on the spire. 
The English, who do not believe in using ropes or climbing apparatus, will not recognize the Californians’ victory. 
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The list below indicates the sources of pic- 
tures in this issue of "PIC." Each photo- 
graph is listed according to its position on 
the page reading from left to right. The 
numeral appearing after a source name in- 
dicates the number of successive pictures 
from that source. 


COVER: SAM ANDRE—WILLIAM 
-WALLING—ACME 


3—ALEX KAHLE 
4-5—MURRAY KORMAN 
6-7—BLACK STAR 
8-7—SAM ANDRE 


10—G. E. RICHARDSON (2)—PARA- 
MOUNT ; 
11—PARAMOUNT : 


yah oS eae aed (3)—G; E. RICHARD- 


13—SCOTTY WELBOURNE—WARNER 
BROS.—HERBERT PHOTOS—BOB 
WALLACE—PARAMOUNT 


14-15—SAM ANDRE 

16—UNITED ARTISTS (3)—DON ENG- 
LISH 

17—DON ENGLISH 

18—MACK ELLIOTT 

19—MURRAY KORMAN 

20-21—-SAM ANDRE 

22-23—-ROLAND HARVEY 

24-25—MUNDI 

26-27—SAM ANDRE 


28—-CULVER—BOB GOLBY—VANDAMM 
STUDIO 


29—SAM ANDRE 
30—SAM ANDRE—PICTURES INC. 
31-33—-CHARLES NIEHIUS : 


34—SAM ANDRE (2)—INTERNATIONAL 
—HENRY MILLER—INTERNA- 
TIONAL 


‘35—SAM ANDRE (2)—UND. & UND.—_ 
SAM ANDRE—ACME—INTERNA- 
TIONAL—ACME 


36-—SAM ANDRE 

37-38—-THREE LIONS 

39—BRITISH COMBINE—THREE LIONS 
40-41—KEHRLEIN 

42—HAROLD P. SULLIVAN | 
-43—WARNER BROS. (2)—MAURINE 


"PIC" does not accept responsibility for 
the return of unsolicited photographs. Mini- 
mum es for all rights, s. Unetiched and 

_reuse: $5 per photogra icited con- 
tributions will not be acknowledged nor re- 
turned unless accompanied “B adequate 
postage. To fociitate handling a self-ad- 
dressed envelope should be elas with 
any material submitted for consideration. 
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order or cash, for which send 26 issues 
‘of “PIC” to me at this address: 


name 
STREET 
TOWN. 


Mail this coupon and $2 to “PIC”, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Your 
postman will deliver the next 26i issues of 
"PIC" to your door. 
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Sirs: Am sending you pictures of auto- 
racing on ice, where any type car may 


be used on a 25-mile course, The en-. 
trance fee is $1, and the prizes are cash: 
awards. Thirty entries started—12 


finished. Fhe 1940 Mercury (top, left) 
was ruined; the skidding car (top, 
right) was photographed through an- 
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THE READER’S CAMERA CLICKS 


other contestant’s windshield. An old 
racing car was demolished (below) 
when an axle broke on a skid and a 


wheel came off. The winner (bottom 


photo) - drove a 1932 Ford coupe and 
averaged 53 m.p.h. Sincerely, 
Harotp Suuuivan, Highland Lake 
At Winsted, Connecticut. 
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Sirs: I have just seen “The Fighting 
69th.” What a tribute to Father Duffy! 
Pat O’Brien (left) portrayed him well, but 
please tell me more about him and show his 


picture. Where was he born? . L. Tuorp, 


This is my second request 


GENTLEMEN: 
for a picture of lovely Shirley Ross, who 
can act as well as she can sing. Will you 


ever forget “Blue Hawaii’? But—I 
haven’t seen or heard her lately. What’s 
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Waco, Texas. Francis Patrick Duffy was 
born in Ontario, Canada, in 187!. He died 
in New York City in 1932, and his 
statue now stands there on Duffy 


‘Square (shown on right) — (Ep.) 


ne 4 a. — 


happened to her? ELAInre Rice, Lynch- 


‘burg, Va. Miss Ross is rehearsing for the 


new MRodgers-Hart musical comedy, 


‘Higher and Higher,” that opens on Broad- 


way in April.— (Ep.) 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 
SAVES YOU +3 50% 


AMAZING FC FOREIGN RECEPTION 


. with this amazing new radio- 
phono chassis combination — or wh lt dees dicta 
play records on new-type electric 
phonograph. Other radio models 
from 5 to 17 tubes, and up to 5 
wave bands. Send 1¢ post card for 


FREE catalog showing complete RADIO-PHOHO 


line. (User agents make extra CHASSIS IN 


money.) See Midwest's Answer Meal) M1312 U 
Tar CABINET 


2: 


COMPLETE 


MIDV 


DEPT CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOW 10 0 THE HAWAIIAN WAY 


HAWAIIAN wat ae to play this EASY, 


SHORT CUT WAY, your own ie. 
No tedious practici * ian cial talent nate 
sary. Have Fun. © po Surprise your 


ar. 
friends. Get ‘‘on the air’ P Make money teach- 
others. Hundreds of our indents now 
successful in orchestras, teaching, radio. You 
can do the same. 


; euet ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET “ Learn to play 
e Hawaiian way’’ tells all about this quick, 
feaclantng method. Write today. 
OAHU SCHOOL OF MUSIC, . 
1203 Film Bidz., Cleveland, Ottio 


| Increase Kour Hh Hf | | 
Or yo!” mone’ pack 


‘Sensational, confidential 5 einige 

c 
guarantee if not satisfied. Send today 
for FREE interesting facts.. 


HOLLYWOOD HEIGHT INCREASE SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 508, Dept. N 11, Hollywood, Calif, 


NEW! 


Every story told suuilately | in 
full-color pictures. | 
THE SHADOW 


America's most popular mystery charac- 
ter—the Nemesis of Crime. 


DOC SAVAGE 
The adventures of the original super- 
man—the scientific fighting hero. 


IRON MUNRO 
The Astounding Man, born on Jupiter, 
adventures in new worlds. 


NICK CARTER 
America's famous supersleuth—hero of 
_ MGM'S latest feature picture. 


HORATIO ALGER, JR. 
Alger's -most beloved characters in ex- 
citing adventures. 
There are many others, hc Every 
character pictured in full color. Every 
- story new, original—the first time ever 
printed. | 
ee If your ‘local ‘sewadadles cannot 
supply you send us his name and ad- 
dress with your dime and we- will mail 


. yD your copy to you. 


10 CENTS 
' Now on Sale 
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THE “PIC” ALBUM OF NOTORIOUS URDERS & 
* CASE NUMBER FIFTY-EI 


1. BY 1907, the fame of Stanley Ketchel, middleweight boxer, 
had skyrocketed to dizzy heights in the fight circles of America. known. His only defeat was pardonable. He’d defended his middleweight champion- 
He. was only 19, but in 36 fights, he’d scored 35 knock- ship successfully against Billy Papke (above) and agreed to a return fight. At this bout, 


outs. Newspapers dubbed Ketchel “The Michigan Assassin.” Papke struck Ketchel while they were shaking hands. Temporarily blinded, Ketchel lost. 
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t over Papke. 4. The fight took place October 16, 1909, at Colma, Calif, Ketchel was outweighed by 
30 pounds, but he performed what seemed the impossible.: In the 12th round, he caught 
Johnson with a smashing blow over the right ear and sent the champ to the canvas. But 
the brilliant colored fighter recovered, lashed out a blow that knocked out Ketchel (above). 


ERS 


3. Later, he won the title back by a knockou 
His amazing record had crowned him the white hope to beat 
the heavyweight champion, Jack Johnson. Jim Jeffries helped 
‘Ketchel train. (Above: Ketchel in white, Jeffries at right.) 
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5. On returning to New York, he was the toast of Broadway. Here Ketchel met the gambling element 6. Dickerson, wealthy broker and banker, 
of the fight racket. Two gangsters tried to buy him off; both received broken jaws. Then suddenly thought log carrying and an outdoor life would 
Stanley left New York to buy a ranch in Missouri. R. P. Dickerson (above, left—Ketchel is standing harden Ketchel for his return fight with John- 
between Dickerson and Emmet Dalton, notorious old-time Western bandit) advised him to go. son. But along Broadway, rumors floated. 


: . Nien SPECIAL HOME. ; 


No. 9,784.—P. M. ‘ a ee NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, ‘1910: 


teed 


, CENT 


Wellman, His Balloon, 
and Scene of csaaml | 
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CYCLONE IN GANTS AND 
CUBA KILLS YANKEES. 
| HUNDREDS: IN RUBBER 


Havana, “Oct. 15. ~tendiets are re-? 
ported dead and injured to-day in ~~ Probable Batting Order 


terrific hurricane which swept Cuba,) Of Giants and Yankees 
Gevastating the entire -island., Thej 

storm is still raging off the “coast, 

where the wind is sweeping at 90 VANKEES. GIANTS. 
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The arrest of former State Sen- 
jator Frank J. Gardner. of Brook. 
Ivn, and the testimony. ihat it is 
‘expected he will be forced to give 
| at his trial, will expose, it is saic 
\iito-day, the name of a prominent 


premneeeeengp er aa) 


° miles an hour, carrying destruction into! Danjels, ae 2 Devore, r. f. New York City official asx *“*th 

—. and perhaps adding se the Hemphill, r. f. Doyle. 2b. | man higher up” i the 4500.0 
MiSs eee : a ; 

ere wake of the storm came , tales | Chase, 1b. Snodgrass, c. f. | graft fund raised by the ra 
Jof death and disaster and great suffer- | Knight, &. & Murray, |. f. | track tinterests-to bribe memb 
fins. Heavy loss of life is reported from | Cree, ¢. aks Merkle, 1b. Bes ; : , 
$3éatanzas, Santa Clara and Pimar dis-| 1 4ie, Devlin. 3b. a 4) of the Legislature. ‘This city off. 

{fericts. Although communication has. been ee Sia albenatain ae ese. od ficial, it is said, actually passed ou 


7. It was whispered about that Ketchel had been ordered to og town news that ek Ketchel, idol of countless fight fans, had been shot 


by the underworld. He'd incurred their disfavor when he refused to take and was dying. This startling headline appeared in every afternoon 

dives and broke the jaws of two racketeers who attempted to make paper the country over. Word got out that New York mobsters had 

a deal with him. On October 15, 1910, the world was horrified by the shot him in vengeance. Police swung into. action to check these rumors. 
] / 
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8. The first news stories carried a few details of the murder. Ketchel 9. It had happened while the fighter was eating a late-morning breakfast. 
had been staying on the Dickerson ranch near Joplin, not having bought a There was a shot and William Bailey, ranch foreman, ran to the house to 
place of his own. Sheriff Shields rushed to the scene. The shooting investigate. Ketchel had crawled through the open door-into a side room, 


had taken place on the side porch of the Dickerson ranchhouse (above). and there pulled himself upon a folding spring bed (shown above). 
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10. His face was battered; he’d been shot through the left lung. He mur- 11. Bloodhounds (left) were rushed to the ranch to take. up the trail of 
mured to Bailey, “They finally got me!” Goldie Smith, the cook, said the killer. The hounds led investigators to the woods back of the house 
she was serving Ketchel with his breakfast when a phantom figure appeared (above) but eventually lost the track. In the meantime Ketchel was 
from nowhere, fired at Ketchel before the fighter knew what was happening. rushed by train to Springfield, Mo. He died in the +ospital there. 


. 
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12. Dickerson posted a $5,000 reward for the capture of the killer. Sheriff Shields 13. The stranger, on being arrested, gave his name as Walter 
discarded the theory that the murder was committed by New York gamblers. The Hurtz (above), but the sheriff soon learned he’d deserted from 
killer was,too familiar with the country for that. Twenty-four hours after Ketchel died, the navy under the name of Walter A. Dipley. He confessed 
news came from a neighboring ranch that a stranger was sleeping in an old milk house. readily and said he was jealous of Ketchel and Goldie Smith. 


14. He’d been in love with the cook and resented the attention she gave the boxer. 15. One of the mysteries in Ketchel’s death was a notice 
Dipley was given life. Ketchel was buried in Grand Rapids, Mich. (Above: Jim Clabby, (above, top) published yearly on the anniversary of his death 
ex-welterweight champ; Johnny Kilbane, ex-featherweight champ; Johnny Coulon, in a San Francisco paper. Later it was learned the notice was 
ex-bantamweight champ; and Billy McCarthy, old-time heavyweight at Ketchel’s grave.) inserted by Olga Harting (above) showgirl who'd idolized him. 
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Which of these 81 Best-Sellers 


Originally Published at Prices Up to $252 


Do You Want for only 


ALL NEW, CLOTH-BOUND, FULL-SIZED 


Rudyard Kj pling| 


THE LIGHT 
THAT FAILED 
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ACE AND MEN! 
By JOWN STEINBEEY! 


hatter of TWE GRAPES 


OF Why 


TRIANGLE BOOKS are an amazing new departure in publishing. 
Never before have such books been made possible at such a low 


price—only 39 cents each. 


How 


is it made possible? Through 


printing huge quantities—from the plates of the original $2.00 


and $2.50 editions. 


The resulting economies place TRIANGLE 


BOOKS among the most amazing book values ever offered. Circle 
your selections on the coupon below. 


1 MAIDEN VOYAGE—Kathleen Nor- 
e ris. What happens to a girl who falls 
in love with the husband of her best 
friend? 


2 THE BEST OF DAMON RUNYON 
« —ed. by C. Bentley. A _ superb 
collection of the finest tales of ‘‘guys and 
dolls’’ by this great American humorist. 


LOUIS BERETTI—D. H. Clarke, 
e author of Millie, etc. The _ hard- 
boiled story of a kid from New York’s 
East Side who grew up to be a leader of 
tough guys. 


MAN IN LOWER TEN—Mary Rob- 
« eorts Rinehart. Her most famous mys- 
tery story of circumstantial evidence. 


MURDER IN THE MADHOUSE— 
¢ Jonathan Latimer. William Crane, 
hard-drinking private investigator, catches 
a ruthless killer within the grounds of a 
private sanitarium. 


6 CORPSE WITH THE BLISTERED 
e HAND—R. A. J. Walling. A new 
Tolefree story with a ghostly and bizarre 
setting in which this suave sleuth de- 
tects a good deal more than meets -the eye. 


7 NIGHT MUST END—Margaret Price. 
e Three mothers, one of them unmar- 
ried, and the extraordinary drama which 
results from a mix-up of babies in the 
maternity ward of a great hospital. 


EXILE—Pearl S. Buck, 1938 Nobel 
¢ Prize Winner. <A_ brave American 
woman living in the heart of China. 


FAVORITE POEMS AND BALLADS 

e OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Nearly 

100 pulse-stirring poems, including 

‘Danny Deever,’’ ‘‘Mandalay,’’ ‘‘Gunga 
Din’’ by England’s great poet. 


10 HURRICANE—Nordhoff and_ Hall, 
e authors of Mutiny on the Bounty. 
The beautiful romance of the South Seas 
from which the movie was made. 


11 BRINKLEY MANOR—P. G. Wode- 
e house. For headlong hilarity, this 
tale of Jeeves, the immortal valet, and 
Bertie Wooster leads all the rest. 


12 WINDS OF CHANCE—Jeffery Far- 
e nol. A lovely lady, heiress to broad 
acres, is kidnapped by a pirate sailing 
on a mission of revenge. 


13 ACCIDENT WARD MYSTERY— 
e Rhoda Truax. Young Dr. Spaulding 
solves the hospital mystéry of the dere- 
lict with a slit throat. 


14 WHITE COLLAR GIRL — Faith 
e Baldwin. Her most entrancing hero- 
ine, who solved the vexing problem of 
mixing business with love. 


15 ASK MISS MOTT—E. Phillips Op- 
e penheim. A lady detective caught 
in the cross-fire of Scotland Yard and 
London’s underworld. 


16 HONEYMOON WIFE—Agnes Louise 
e Provost. Left without a husband 
on her wedding morning—on another 


man’s doorstep! 


BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, INC., Dept. 3 P.C. 
111 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Please send me for 5 days’ free examination one copy of each of the books I have 


encircled below. 


After I have examined the books, if any of them are not satisfac- 


tory to me I will return them within five days; and I will pay only 39c each, pius 


a few cents postage, for the books I keep. 


If you send cash with your order, we will pay the postage. 
refund guaranteed if you are not completely satisfied. 


continental U. S. must send cash with order. 
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You save. Prompt, full 
Persons residing outside of 


17 SPANISH CAPE 
e Ellery Queen. John Marco, de- 
spoiler of women, found strangled, en- 
tirely nude, under a long opera cloak. 


18 DESTRY RIDES AGAIN — Max 
e¢ Brand. What Destry did to the 
twelve men who sent him to prison for a 
crime he didn’t commit. The story on 
which the movie starring Marlene Diet- 
rich and James Stewart is based. 


19 SOLDIERS THREE—Rudyard Kip- 
e ling. The battles, brawls and love 
affairs of these famous modern musket- 


eers. 
20 COLOSSUS OF ARCADIA — E. 

¢ Phillips Oppenheim. A _ slick mys- 
tery about a girl who had $1,000 a month 
and a lover wanted—dead or alive. 


2 CORPSE IN THE GREEN PA- 
¢ JAMAS—R. A. J. Walling. Tole- 
free’s most spectacular and baffling case. 
If you can guess the murderer, J. Edgar 
Hoover needs you now! 


22 DARK ROSE—Maurice Walsh. The 
¢ romantic love story of an Irish army 
doctor and a Scottish beauty during the 
bloody warfare of 17th century England. 


23 DEEP WEST—Ernest Haycox. A 
e stirring and adventurous romance 
laid in Wyoming during the desperate 
cattle wars of the 1880’s. 
24 GREEK COFFIN MYSTERY — 
e Ellery Queen. Brooding horror grips 
an old New York mansion. Tense ac- 
tion; mounting suspense. You won't 
DARE stop reading. 


25 FAVORITE POEMS OF JAMES 
¢ WHITCOMB RILEY—Selected by 
Wm. Lyon Phelps. Here is the best of 
America’s beloved national poet. 


26 BEAU SABREUR—P. C. 
¢ The Sahara adventures of 
de Beaujolais of Beau Geste fame. 


27 FIGHTING ANGEL—Pear! S. Buck. 
¢« The 1938 Nobel Prize Winner tells 
the magnificent true story of her father— 
a missionary in China. 
28 JADE OF DESTINY—Jeffery Far- 
« nol. A romance of the great days 
when England under Queen Elizabeth 
crippled the power of mighty Spain. 
29 IMPATIENT VIRGIN—D. H. 
e Clarke. Because Nature made Ruth 
Robbins a dazzling blonde with a zest 
for living, she was bound to have amorous 
adventures. 
30 THE LIGHT BEYOND—E. Phillips 
¢ Oppenheim. The corpse that comes 
to life is but one of the thousand thrills 
in this great tale. 
31 HOUSEKEEPER’S DAUGHTER— 
¢« D. H. Clarke. The witty, racy story 
of beautiful Hilda and the men who pur- 
7 her, on which the popular movie is 
based. 


32 LAST TRAIL—Zane Grey. A story 
e of love and courage and the begin- 
nings of the rich land our forefathers 
hewed out of the forests. 


33 LIGHT THAT FAILED—Rudyard 
e Kipling. Kipling’s most famous 
novel. The complete and authorized edi- 
Log of the story on which the movie is 
based. 


MYSTERY — 


Wren. 
Major 


34 MARRIAGE BY CONQUEST—War- 
e wick Deeping. Do women prefer 
cave-man methods or a_ gentle, civilized 
courtship ? 
35 MILLIE—D. H. Clarke. The smoul- 
e dering tale of a wanton redhead 
who would be everything a man wanted 
—except his wife. 
36 OF HUMAN HEARTS—Honore W. 
e Morrow. The ageless story of a son 
and the mother he forgot until Abraham 
Lincoln brought’ them together. 


37 OF MICE AND MEN—John Stein- 


beck, author of Grapes of Wrath. 
The extraordinary modern classic’ on 
which the movie is based. 
38 POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS 
e TWICE—James M. Cain. Hard- 
boiled story of passion, crime and retri- 
bution as only Cain can mix them. 


Any 5 for *1.95 


TAKE YOUR PICK FOR ONLY 39c EACH! any 12 for *4.68 


39 PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF 
¢ TROY—John Erskine. The adven- 
tures of history’s No. 1 Glamour Girl told 
in a streamlined, modern way. 


40 PRODIGAL NURSE—Teresa Hyde 
¢ Phillips. How pretty, unconven- 
tional Celia Landis, the best nurse at 
St. Martha’s, learned to choose between 
love and what she thought was ‘“‘life.’’ 


4] CORPSE WITH THE DIRTY FACE 
e —R. A. J. Walling. Tolefree tracks 
down the motive and the murderer of Ben- 
jamin Broadall, who had none of the 
qualifications of a corpse. 


42 A JEW IN LOVE—Ben Hecht. The 
e hilarious tale of a sexual villain 
whose pungent, daring, bawdy life will 
fascinate you. 


43 RED LAMP—Mary Roberts Rine- 
¢ hart. One of Mrs. Rinehart’s finest 
mystery stories, in which the _ ghostly 
shadow of Uncle Horace plays a big part. 


SELF-MADE WOMAN—Faith Bald- 

e win. Can business take the place 

of love, or is a self-made woman just a 
freak of nature? 


4 SPIRIT OF THE BORDER—dZane 
e Grey. <A tale of the high heritage 
of courage handed down by the men who 
hewed an empire out of the wilds. 


46 STEELE OF THE ROYAL 
¢ MOUNTED—James Oliver Curwood. 
Steele found himself nailed into a coffin, 
but the Mounted Police get their men— 
and sometimes a girl as well. 


47 TALES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
e —A. Conan Doyle. The first and 
still the best-loved collection of the ad- 
ventures of Holmes and Dr. Watson. 


48 THANK YOU, JEEVES—P. G. 
¢« Wodehouse. The first novel about 
Jeeves, immortal valet to Bertie Wooster. 
Wodehouse at his best. 


49 TISH—Mary Roberts Rinehart. The 
e fantastic adventures of the irrepres- 
sible old maid who has become one of 
the best-loved fiction characters. 


5 TO MARY WITH LOVE—Richard 
e Sherman, An unforgettable love 
story of three people who were too s0- 
phisticated ever to achieve happiness. 


Sl MAROONED WITH MURDER— 
e R. A. J. Walling. Tolefree and 
Farrar solve a puzzling and gruesome 
murder on a remote and lonely Scottish 


island. 

52 CLUE OF THE EYELASH—Caro- 
e lyn Wells. The only clue to the 

murder of Wiley Vane was an eyelash 

found on his dead cheek. But that was 

all Fleming Stone needed. 


53 THE WAY BEYOND—Jeffery Far- 
e nol. The thrilling sequel to the 
most beloved historical romance of this 
century—The Broad Highway. 


54 DEATH IN THE AIR — Agatha 
¢ Christie. Hercule Poirot, the extra- 
ordinary French detective, clears himself 
of suspicion and finds the fiend who com- 
mitted murder on an air liner. 


5 VALIANT IS THE WORD FOR 
¢« CARRIE—Barry Benefield. The de- 
lightful story of Carrie, the bad girl of a 
Louisiana town, and of the two children 
she adopted. 
56 WE TOO ARE DRIFTING—Gale 
e Wilhelm. The frank and unashamed 
story of the love of three women for each 
other. 
57 THE DECAMERON OF BOCCAC- 
e CIO. A new, one volume, thintext 
edition of the famous 100 Tales of Love. 
Complete and unexpurgated. With decora- 
tions by Steele Savage. 
58 TROUBLE TRAIL—Max Brand. 
e With the toughest sheriff in ten 
counties at his heels, Larry Dickon could 
not settle down. 
59 THE GOOD EARTH—Pearl S. 
e Buck. The famous Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning best-seller that became one of the 
greatest of all stage and screen dramas. 
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60 DOTTED LINE HONEYMOON — 
e Joseph McCord. Piquant story of 
an impetuous girl who married in haste 
and had no leisure to repent. 


61 THE LONE WOLF—Louis Joseph 
e¢ Vance. The most famous novel ever 
written about the sinister crime and glit 
tering passion of the underworld of Paris. 


62 WUTHERING HEIGHTS — Emily 
¢ Bronte. The complete text of the 
famous classic of love and horror from 
which the motion picture was made. 


63 YONDER SAILS THE MAY- 
e FLOWER—Honore W. Morrow. A 
nove 


beautiful and revealing historical 


about the Pilgrims. 

64 YOUNG IN HEART—I. A. R. 
e Wylie. The story of a mad, gay 

family from which the motion picture was 

made, 


65 BEYOND THE BLUE SIERRA— 
¢ Honore W. Morrow. An epic of the 
American Southwest during the last days 
of the Conquistadores. 


66 DOCTOR OF LONESOME RIVER 
e Edison Marshall. The story of a 
man who thought he could beat the North 
at its own game. 


6 GREAT IMPERSONATION —E. 
e Phillips Oppenheim. Proclaimed by 
many critics to be his greatest spy story. 


68 WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE— 
¢ Balmer and Wylie. The boldest im- 
aginative story since Jules Verne. What 
happens when another planet crashes into. 
the earth? 


69 IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE—Sin- 
e clair Lewis. ‘‘The most important 
book of our time.’’ The novel that tells 
what will happen to you if America gets 
a dictator. 


70 THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS — 
¢ Bruce Barton... A new and exciting 
life of Jesus Christ, told by a modern 
business min who finds in that life the 
greatest inspiration and success story of 
all time. 


71 HARVEY GARRARD’S CRIME— 
e E. Phillips Oppenheim. Would you 
steal $1,000,000.00 if there was no chance 
that the crime would be discovered? 


72 THE BODY THAT CAME BY 
e POST—George W. Yates. Hazlitt 
Woar solves the mystery of the package 
of bones and the phony death certificate. 


73 LOVE’S A PUZZLE—Faith Bald- 
e win, author of White Collar Girl, 
etc. Her newest and gayest novel of the 
jigsaw puzzles of modern love. 


74 THE SAINT INTERVENES—Les- 
e lie Charteris. ‘The most reckless 
and engaging of modern detectives in a 
series of dangerous but hilariows esca- 
pades which confound Scotland Yard. 


75 SEED—A Novel of Birth Control— 
e Charles G. Norris. ‘‘A challenge to 
all thinking minds.’’ ‘‘SEED is a novel 
of heroic proportions.’”’ 


76 HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
e —Victor Hugo. The complete text 
of the dramatic love story from which the 
motion picture starring Charles Laughton 
was made. 


77 WIFE FOR SALE—Kathleen Nor- 
e ris. Has any women the right to 
sell her soul for security? 


78 SCARLET SISTER MARY—Julia 
e Peverkin. The famous novel of negro 
life which was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 


79 THE RUNNER—Ralph Connor. A 
« beautiful historical romance of the 
Canadian border during the-War of 1812 
which will warm the heart of every reader 
who liked Northwest Passage. 


80 LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED MEN 
e —Rex Stout. Nero Wolfe solves the 
terror of the death which faced thirty 
men who knew the killer but not how to 
stop him. 
81 DUTCH SHOE MYSTERY—Ellery 
e Queen. Who _ killed rich Abby 
Doorn just a few minutes before she was 
to undergo an operation? 
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